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696 THE JOUBNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 

of Hamann's works is planned by the Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
with which Professor Unger will collaborate. TJnger's work is a new 
foundation, but it is not itself a building. There is no doubt that the 
overwhelming number of details in it often veils the evidence of the great 
outlines of Hamann's thought. Here and there " sieht man den Wald 
vor Baumen nicht." Professor Unger promises still another, possibly a 
still more important, work on the subject. The last work was analytical 
in spirit; we hope that the next one will be a synthesis in spirit and in 
structure. 

GiJNTHER JACOBY. 

Greifswald University. 

Life's Basis and Life's Ideal. Eudolf Eucken. Translated with an In- 
troductory Note by Alban G. Widgeny. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. xxii ~f 377. 

This is a successful translation of "Die Grundlinien einer neuen 
Lebensanschauung," the latest and best statement of the philosophy of 
Eucken. Though more technical than the more popular works of the au- 
thor, not long ago translated into English, it is by far the most satisfac- 
tory in making clear his general position. 

What that position is may be briefly stated as follows : It is a philos- 
ophy of life primarily rather than a world philosophy, a cosmology. It 
reaches out to and finally comprehends the world, but it is based on man's 
life, and from that takes its rise. This life is essentially spiritual; its 
spirituality is not an inference, but is an original datum. The sound of 
a bell is no more a presupposition of what you experience than is spiritual- 
ity a presupposition of your experience. It is what you experience. It is 
not mediately, but immediately known, as a color or a sound. It is known, 
not as idea representative of a spirituality, but as spiritual reality itself. 
But this spiritual reality immediately known, in and by the individual, 
necessarily involves and presupposes a spirituality wider than itself, and 
comprehending other and all individualities, and even the world itself 
through its ideals of the good, the true, and the beautiful. 

It can readily be seen that there is a measure of misrepresentation of 
this philosophy in calling it an idealism, even a new idealism. It is more 
and other than that. Being a philosophy of life as spiritual, it involves 
more than idealism, which names but a part of its totality. It is a spirit- 
ual multiplicity far richer than any meaning of idealism can name. 

From this fundamental conception of the opulence of the spiritual 
life, other systems are criticized as partial and superficial and as mis- 
representative of the life immediately known. It is shown that the neces- 
sary implications of these systems transcend the systems themselves. 
What they are is possible only through the implied existence of something 
beyond that recognized in them, a spirituality active and creative from 
itself. 

This active creative spiritual life known immediately in individual 
experiences involves a life transcending itself, which is its basis. This — 
the independent spiritual life — is ever embodying itself in systems of life. 
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Philosophies grow out of these life-systems and are ideal representations 
of them. But they come and pass as the life-systems out of which they 
grow. They " have their day and cease to be." There is no final philos- 
ophy, as there is no arrival at its terminus of the independent spiritual 
life, which is at once the basis of all systems of life and of all philosophic 
representations of those life-systems. 

From this fundamental conception of the essential character of life it 
can easily be seen what is life's ideal. It is spiritual fruitfulness, larger, 
fuller, more manifold spiritual realizations. Not freedom from suffer- 
ing, not external deeds, acquisitions, or civilizations, but fuller life of 
spirit. All human attainments are but means to this life's ideal. 

This brings us to what is probably the most significant practical as- 
pect of Eucken's philosophy — what he names activism. The human indi- 
vidual spirit is called to strenuous creative endeavor in realizing this 
spiritual fruitfulness. All systems of thought must be measured by their 
bearing on this one ideal. Failing to be means to this end, they are so 
far not representative of the spiritual life that is, and are so far false. 
Contributing to fuller realization of the spirit they are so far true. 

These statements suggest the kinship of Eucken's philosophy to that 
of William James, Bergson, and the adherents of the personal idealism 
of England. The likenesses are significant, but the differences are as 
great. It is impossible to discuss these matters here. It will be sufficient 
to indicate the characteristic quality of Eucken's philosophic attitude. 

As the seer and prophet of the spiritual life, he has no personal animus 
against the systems of others or for the system one may call his own. 
That the spirit of man may be delivered from its present barrenness and 
enter into its large inheritance is his one desire. Whether his thought or 
another's be the pathway to that imperative goal is of small consequence. 
That man be moving in that direction is important. The direction is all 
we shall hope to know. The active endeavor to move thereon is man's im- 
perative vital need and ethical law. The criticism will at once be made 
that this philosophy is practical rather than theoretic, ethical rather than 
rational. The obvious reply from the point of view of this philosophy is 
as follows: The sole guarantee of the validity of any so-called theoretic 
truth is in its practicality. 

Of course this philosophy is open to the attack of every current philo- 
sophic system starting from other bases than that on which this is 
founded. It is not necessary to name and discuss them here. In refer- 
ence to the charge that it is essentially mystical, it may be confessed that 
it is true. But the reply may be made that other systems escape the 
charge only as the ultimate facts of life are ignored, and a scheme of 
thought is built up without reference to the final mysteries in which all 
existence is concealed. 

Herbert G. Lord. 

Columbia University. 



